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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. orchards and agricultural fields, all extremely | casus are sometimes favoured with a visit 
ae fertile, and in a high state of cultivation. I | from the tiger. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. soon ascertained that the inhabitants were a| On descending the mountains, sufficient 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | colony of Tartars, who, having escaped from | light remained for us to obtain an indistinct 
Subscriptions and Payments received by | Russian oppression at the conquest of the} glance of the little congregated cottages of 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, |Crimea, had here found a secure asylum. | the highland prince to whom we were repair- 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, When I told them, in their native language, | ing; which, from the palisadoes in front, and 


: |that I had recently travelled through Krim- | the semicircular rivulet that formed a natural 
PHILADELPHIA. : |Tartary, these simple-minded people lavished | moat as it rushed past, appeared fortified. 
=a Seaman —EEs This, however, was not the case, for the 


* |upon me a thousand kind attentions; indeed 
CIRCASSIA AND THE CIRCASSIANS. | we had every reason to feel grateful fur their| numerous flocks and herds that covered the 


ili ei | hospitality. |hills, told more of rural life than feudal vas- 
(Continued from page 222.) : ¢ - . 

Like the Circassians, the Tartars conceal | salage. 
if eal th their little dwelling behind embankments or} Several horses were standing under the 
chief — Romantic character < ue ‘aan clusters of trees; and, were it not for the | verandah, ready saddled ; when, on our leader 
—colony of Krim-Tartars— Alpine village | numerous herds of cattle grazing in the fields, | firing his musket, we were presently joined 


—abundance of game—arrival at the gar and the men and women employed at the by the old chief and a few of his clansmen, 
dene f Se anys appearance ane | various work of husbandry, it would be im-|who welcomed me in the most friendly man- 
manners—interior of a Circassian dwelling 


Adee : possible for the traveller to discover that he|ner to Alléghei, (Circassia, in the language 
house—a serenade _ Circassia—war-cry was in the neighbourhood of a human habita- | of the natives.) The appearance of the prince 
of the Circassians—introduction to the| tion. I found these Alpine cots to be of the| was in every respect calculated to excite the 
family of the chief—beauty of the women— | <1 me peculiar form as those I had before ob-| attention of a stranger. In his person he 
their manners and costume —occupattons of | served while wandering in the remote moun- | was tall and erect, with a beard descending 
the Circassians. jtain districts of the Crimea. The roof is|half way to his girdle. His features still 
To attempt giving you a detailed descrip- | always flat ; being strongly built, and covered | handsome, but roughened by long exposure 











tion of my route is impossible, as it lay across | with a layer of gravel, they become perfectly | to the weather, wore a mingled expression of 
a country, wild as if no other foot had trodden | impenetrable to the rain. good nature, ferocity, and cunning, the effect 
it save that of the beasts of the forest; it was} During the summer months, the Tartars| of a long life of warfare and peril. 

not merely up hill and down dale, but over a|are accustomed to furnish the tops of their| Although he had attained the age of seventy, 
succession of dizzy precipices, savage glens,| houses with a divan and carpet, when they | yet he managed his steed with as much ease 
and frightful defiles, bared, broken, entwined, | are used instead of the interior for taking|and grace as any one of the athletic youths 
and distorted,—forming altogether, a picture | their meals and receiving the visits of their | that surrounded me. Indeed, he is said still 
of Alpine scenery rarely witnessed in the 

most savage districts of Europe. 


friends; nor are they less valuable in the/to excel in horsemanship, and all the mili- 
autumn, when they serve as a granary, on|tary exercises of his country; he had only 
Notwithstanding our ride was one of the | which to dry their grain and fruits. In the} returned, a few days previous to my arrival, 





most neck-breaking description, yet these | centre of each cot is a large chimney, appro- | eee the camp near Soudjouk-kali, where he 
daring mountaineers galloped over it with as|priated to the treble purpose of communi-| performed prodigies of valour in defending 


, 
much nonchalance, as we should through a|cating their wishes to their neighbours, a| the passes against the advance of the Russian 


stubble-field in England ; and, however ele-| channel for the smoke to escape, and a win-| army, and was now preparing his clansmen 
vated, yet every spot capable of producing |dow to light the apartment. The vestibule | for a second campaign. 
vegetation was covered with most splendid | in front is frequently the kitchen; the rooms| The residence of my host was quite as 
forest trees, and even, in some fertile patches, | for the harem being on one side, and the} primitive in its construction as that I before 
we found an Alpine cot, with its half-wild in- | stables on the other. described, the only difference being, that 
habitant tending his goats. It was not till} However singular these cots may appear|there were a few more detached cottages, 
after ascending several thousand feet, that|when described, they are nevertheless ex-| and two or three, by way of distinction, were 
the peculiar character of the Caucasian moun- | ceedingly well adapted to the climate, being| plastered outside with a species of mineral 
tains was developed ; for, however precipitous | warm in winter and cool in summer. clay, found in the environs, which becomes, 
or rocky the ascent may be, each invariably; During our ride, we shot several kinds of|from exposure to the weather, exceedingly 
terminated in a fertile plateau, even at a) game, such as wild turkeys, pheasants, hares, | firm, and has not a bad effect. As to com- 
height of between four and five thousand feet | and deer, to which I may add jackals, wild | forts and conveniences, none were visible 
above the level of the sea. This is, perhaps, | cats, and an immense boar. And although | either in the furniture or the arrangements: 
independent of their well-known bravery and | the Circassians are unrivalled as marksmen/|the windows, open by day, were simply se- 
patriotism, the principal cause that every at-|at a stationary object, yet I was infinitely | cured at night from the cold damp by an ill- 
tempt to subdue these people has been hitherto | more successful when firing at a bird on the} fitting shutter; and during the severest wea- 
found impracticable; for, when driven from | wing, or an animal at full speed: this arises| ther, a piece of parchment is the substitute 
the plains, they ever found a secure retreat | from the bad custom I before alluded to, of | for glass. 
on the mountain tops till they recruited their | using the javelin as a rest for the rifle. The| This total absence of domestic comforts 
forces, and then descended to annihilate their | forests appeared to abound with animals of| was singularly contrasted with the splendid 
enemies. every description. In addition to those I| armour of the men, their gemmed weapons, 
On the summit of one of these plateaux,| have mentioned, there are wolves, bears,|noble horses, and rich housings; together 
where we remained during the noon-day heat, | foxes, the lynx, &c.; and, if 1 have been| with the magnificent Oriental costume of the 
I found a blooming village, surrounded with | rightly informed, the inhabitants of the Cau-| women, who, in their dresses of gold brocade 


and silvered muslin, resembled so many pea-| the first time, that they are rendered incapa- 
cocks proudly strutting about a farm yard. | ble of defending themselves. 





Still, the traveller arriving at the house of a 
Circassian chief has no reason to complain. | 
The room appropriated to strangers is always | 
furnished with a divan, pillows, and coverlets: 
the cheer is by no means to be despised ; 
and I do not think that any people ever ten- | 
dered the cup of refreshment to the weary | 
traveller with more genuine hospitality. 

On entering the stranger’s apartment, to 








The following morning, owing to my cha- 
racter for generosity in presenting the women 
with presents, and my profession of hakkim, 


the young prince introduced me to his mother 
and sister; for these people, as I before re- 


marked, unlike other Orientals, do not rigidly 
seclude their women in the harem; probably 
they have followed, in this respect, the ex- 
ample of their neighbours, the Tchernemorsky 


which the prince had the courtesy to conduct | Cossacks: however, from whatever cause it 
me himself, his squire, according to the gene-| has resulted, I have frequently seen the wo- 
ral custom of this people, divested me of the} men at the public assemblies of the men, par- 
whole of my weapons, and hung them up on| ticularly those who were unmarried. Still, a 
the walls of the room with those of his mas-| married man does not appear in public with 
ter, except the poniard, which a Circassian | his wife; neither does he see her during the 


never parts with, being considered a part of 
his costume. How like the warriors of an- 
cient Greece ! 


“ And now with friendly force his hand he grasped, 
Then led him in within his palace halls; 
His coat of mail, and glittering helm unclasped, 
And hung the splendid armour on the walls; 
For there, Ulysses’ arms, neglected, dim, 
Are left,nor more the conqueror’s crown will win.” 


Having partaken of an excellent supper, 
attended with the same ceremony as before 
described, two female slaves brought in warm | 
water, when my feet were most carefully 
washed, this being an essential observance in | 
the forms of Circassian politeness. 

Sleeping, I soon found, in Circassia, to be | 
by no means a necessary consequence of go-| 
ing to bed ; and, assuredly, if Young had been a | 
native of the East, the world would never have | 
been favoured with his “ Night Thoughts ;” 
for, amidst such a din and clatter as now 
greeted my ears, the author, instead of think- 
ing, must be content to listen; and, should 
they ever be translated into the Circassian 
language, the natives will certainly deem the 





poet crazy. Indeed, nothing but being accus- 
tomed to the nocturnal choristers will permit | 
even the most weary to slumber. 

Besides the chirping of innumerable insects, 
the croaking of myriads of frogs, whose uni- 
ted din rung far and wide through the forest, 
there was another species of this noisy reptile 
that I never met with, except in the moun- 
tains of the Caucasus, and whose note, deep- | 
toned, sonorous, and even musical, was so| 
pitched in alto, as ever to render them the| 
principal performers in the concert. 


All this was bad enough; still it might 














day when it can be avoided. 

But, to return to my visit: having been re- 
ceived most courteously, by the princess and 
her daughters, 1 made them, in compliance 
with universal custom, a few trifling presents, 
which they acknowledged by giving me an 
embroidered belt to hold my pistols, and a 
pair of red morocco patron pockets,—the 
work of their own fair hands. 

The mother of my young companion, 
probably between forty and fifty years of age, 
was sumptuously attired in a blue silk robe, 
open in the front, confined with silver clasps, 
and a girdle ornamented with silver; her 
trousers were very beautiful Turkish muslin, 
of variegated colours, and red slippers; on 
her head she wore a light shaw), partly ar- 
ranged as a turban, and partly falling, in 
graceful folds, over her neck and shoulders, 


|completely concealing her hair; over this 


was thrown a large, thin muslin veil, that 
nearly enveloped her figure; her dress being 
compieted by an abundant display of gold 
trinkets, evidently extremely ancient, and, 
from the workmanship, I should think, Vene- 
tian. Her person still retained traces of 
great beauty. 

The attire of her daughters was even more 
splendid; but, in lieu of the turban, each 
wore a tiara of red morocco leather, orna- 
mented with a profusion of small ‘Turkish and 
Persian gold coins. In other respects their 
dress was similar, except that the hair of the 
young dames, instead of falling on the neck 
in curls, like that of the married women, was 
arranged in a thick plait, confined at the end 
by a silver cord, which descended below the 
waist : their features were as beautifully regu- 
lar and expressive as those of their mother; 





have been borne, had it not been that I was/ yet, it must be confessed that their sallow 
favoured with a visit from the jackal, whose | complexions by no means improved their per- 
cry was so melancholy, shrill, and fearfully | sonal appearance. ‘They were, however, 
wild, that, when numbers howl in concert,| young, still incased in the light leather corset 
which was, unfortunately for my slumbers,| worn by all Circassian girls, of whatever age, 
the case, it is sufficient to shake the nerves,| which was, no doubt, the principal cause of 
even of the most stout-hearted, who hears! their unhealthy appearance. 
them for the first time. On a signal being made, the young prince, 
It is singular that the war-cry of the Cir-| agreeably to custom, left the room, when one 
cassians is an exact imitation of the howl of | of his wives entered, a princess of the De- 
this animal ; and, when screamed at the same | mirghoi tribe, one of the handsomest women 
moment by thousands, is the most fearful,| I think I ever beheld. She might be about 
unnatural, and intimidating yell, éver uttered | eighteen: with the most regular features of 
by a people in presence of an enemy. The) the Grecian cast; eyes, large and dark ; com- 
Russian officers assured me, that so paralys- | plexion, a clear brown; hands and feet deli- 
ing is its effect upon troops who hear it for} cately small: and her whole figure admirably 





moulded. She was dressed in a similar style 
to that of the elder princess, except that it 
was more tasteful, and studied with no small 
degree of coquetry: her fine dark hair hung 
in tresses on her shoulders. 

Indeed, the finest women I saw in Circas- 
sia, were the young and married; for, being 
divested of the leather confinement, their 
forms had expanded into all the luxuriance 
of womanhood. At first sight, we might be 
inclined to think there was an undue share of 
embonpoint in the figure; but this is caused 
more from the custom of wearing wide Orien- 
tal trousers, than any defect of nature. In 
short, beauty of figure, and symmetry of 
form, for which this people are celebrated, 
is no chimera (and some of the finest statues 
of the ancients do not display, in their pro- 
portions, greater perfection); but, it is the 
singular degree of animation in the eye, so 
generally observable, that most arrests atten- 
tion: when this is exhibited in a high degree 
in the men, it gives an expression of great 
ferocity to the countenance; and, when we 
see a warrior, mounted on his fiery steed, 
armed and equipped for battle, brandishing 
his scimitar in the air, bending, turning, and 
stopping at full gallop, with unequalled agility 
and grace of action, he realizes every idea of 
Homer’s Hector. 

The complexion of both sexes is far more 
ruddy and fresh than might be expected in 
such a latitude. In that of the women, deli- 
cately so, who, aware, like their sex in Eu- 
rope, of the advantage of a pretty person, use 
every artificial means, by cosmetics, &c., to 
improve their beauty. Still, the traveller who 
may read my accounts, and expects to find 
the whole population such as I have described, 
will be wofully disappointed, should he find 
himself, on arriving in Circassia, surrounded 
by a tribe of Nogay Tartars, Calmucks, Tur- 
comans, or even the Lesghi. The latter, 
however, a fine warlike race, are nearly 
equal, in personal appearance, to the Circas- 
sians, but more ferocious in character, and 
less refined in manners. The Caucasian val- 
leys having been, in all ages, the asy!um of 
those who fled from oppression in the neigh- 
bouring countries, we every where find tribes 
differing from each other in appearance, cus- 
toms, and manners. Still, as the Circassian 
men never intermarry with any other race 
than their own, they preserve their lineage 
uncontaminated, a father paying more atten- 
tion to the beauty of features and form in a 
wife for his son, than any other considera- 
tion; and, if I have been rightly informed, a 
prince, or usden, never sells his daughter, 
except to one of his own nation and rank. 

My first impression at Pitzounda, on seeing 
a number of Caucasians together, was, that 
they were decidedly of Grecian origin. This, 
however, I found, did not correspond with 
the general physical character of the people, 
as I advanced into the interior of the country, 
there being a greater proportion with the 
small aquiline nose, and fine arched eyebrow, 
than any other. This remark may be more 
particularly applied to that powerful tribe, 
called the Nottakhaitzii, celebrated as being 
the bravest, handsomest, and purest race 
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among the Circassians ; and who still pre- 
serve the tradition that their ancestors came 
from beyond the seas. Were it not that we 
are ascending into the regions of fable, we 
might almost suppose them to be descended 
from a remnant of the Trojans. 

I found the princess and her daughters 
employed at embroidery. This refined ac- 
complishment does not, however, occupy a 
large portion of the time of the women of the 
Caucasus; and those of my host, like the 
princesses of old, occasionally employed them- 
selves in spinning wool and flax: their fair 
hands not only made the clothes for their 
families, down to the very shoes, but plaited 
camels’ and goats’ hair into mantles, made 





a hundred years :—all my leaves are fallen ;|that in her old age she should not be without 
but water from the river of God still keeps|some of the comforts of life. Those who 
my root alive.” Here was a bright allusion, | knew her origin and her early history were 
(wanting in the speech of the Mohawk,) which | surprised at the depth of her Christian expe- 
implied confidence in God. This individual, | rience, and even strangers were often affected 
long known in her neighbourhood as the |to tears, to find such a heavenly relish of di- 
Good Old Ruth, died February 5, 1833. vine things in one so poor, so ignorant, and 
The Pequots, her native tribe, were dis-|so aged. 
tinguished for cruelty and hatred of the| Her senses were very little impaired at 
Christian religion; and she herself, in early | ninety years of age, but she had never been 
life, possessed the same characteristics. Her/|able to read very fluently, and a visit from a 
memory reached back to the period when the | Christian, or even from a child, who would 
eastern part of Connecticut was full of Mohe- | read to her in one of her two precious books, 
gans and Pequots, and the Narragansetts|her Bible and Psalm book, was a blessing for 
were numerous in Rhode Island. Among/which she used most devoutly to thank God. 


cushions for the saddles, housings for the|these tribes more than half of her life was| For every little article of comfort also, that 
horse, and sheaths for swords and poniards. | passed. She well remembered the enlistment | was presented to her, she would first give 
Nor were they less expert in the art of|of the Indians in the army that took Louis-|thanks to God, and then express her gratitude 
cookery or the management of the dairy;|burg from the French in 1745, and to her|to her earthly benefactor. The smallest of 
and sometimes even displayed their agricul- | last days would describe their march in glow-| these gifts would instantly carry her mind 
tural skill in the field, the whole wardrobe of | ing language—the women and children fol-|away to its Author, and lead her to’ dwell 
finery being reserved for visits of ceremony. |lowing them for some miles, wailing and|upon his goodness, sometimes with calm de- 


My host was equally industrious; for, be- 
sides building, with his own princely hands, 
the little cottages he occupied, he was his | 
own carpenter, tanner, and weaver, mounted | 


his own pistols and guns, manufactured his|the Mohegan settlements in the vicinity of 


inimitable bows and arrows; and, like old | 
King Priam, in conjunction with his princely | 
boys, tilled the land, and tended his flocks | 
and herds in the mountains; and, when the 
wintry snow rendered his occupations in the | 
open air no longer agreeable, he made mats | 


lamenting according to their native custom. /|light, and sometimes with deep emotion. 


In her youth she resided awhile among the 
Narragansetis, and married one of that tribe, 
named Pomham, with whom she removed to 


New London, Connecticut. They lived to- 
gether about a dozen years, in a low irregular 
manner, often wandering into the neighbour- 
ing towns and obtaining a subsistence by 
labour or begging, but by no means scru- 
pulous in their principles, or upright in their 


\* God is good,” she would say, “oh, how 
good! The air that comes in at my window, 
the singing of birds, and all the sounds I 
hear, tell me that he is good. This fruit 
that I hold in my hand speaks of his good- 
ness—I see it every where—I learn more of 
itevery day. Yes, he is good, and he is my 
heavenly Father—that is my exceeding joy.” 

She often spoke of the sweet views she had 
of God, and Christ, and heaven, during the 





of great beauty, which find a ready sale in|conduct. Pomham at length died; the sons 
Turkey and Persia. Nor was this his only | went to sea, the daughters to service; and, /|sleep alone, that the communion of her soul 
employment: he cast bullets, made gunpow-/|at 50 years of age, Ruth was left a lonely|with God might be undisturbed. “It is 
der; and, if these were not sufficient to fill) widow, ignorant of Christ, and with no cheer- | sweet,” said she, “to be alone in the night 
up his time, he smoked his tchibouque. ing hope either for this world or the next. _| season with my Saviour.” 

There is no regular body of artificers and} About this period she became a constant; A visiter once wished to ascertain whether 
mechanics in Circassia, except the cutlers,| attendant upon an aged lady, who was very | her love to the Saviour was truly spiritual, or 
armourers, and goldsmiths, who fabricate and | infirm, but intelligent and pious. This lady | merely like what we feel for a dear earthly 
mount the weapons with gold, silver, and| often conversed with her on the subject of | friend :—* Ruth,” said she, “ do you love the 
precious stones; in which they exhibit much | religion, and two young children connected | Saviour more,”—she could proceed no further, 
elegance and taste. I often admired the| with the family took great pains to teach her | before the aged woman raised her shriveled 
beauty of the designs traced on their swords | to read and understand the New Testament. | hand from the bed, and exclaimed with great 
and poniards; while the excellence of the|Its truths, now, for the first time, brought | animation—“ Better than all the world be- 
temper they gave them cannot be surpassed : | home to her understanding, made a deep im-|sides—better than friend or kindred—he is 
nor yet their ingenious method of inlaying| pression on her scul. She soon began to con-|all my hope and all my joy.” 
their guns and little tables with mother-of- | fess her sins to God, and to cry to him for She manifested such confidence in God, 
pearl. Their brass chain-armour, and some|mercy. The knowledge that she imbibed i= such a happy assurance of heaven, that 
of their weapons, are obtained from Persia | from the lips of these children, seemed to her, | faith seemed at times lost in vision. Life had 
and Turkey. as she afterwards said, “ sweeter than meat or|no distressing doubts or cares—neither had 

(To be continued.) sleep.” Her situation was one of great con-|death any terrors. “I am in the hands of 
wee finement, but whenever permission was given| my Father,” she would say: “ God will take 

Some kind friend has sent us the follow-| her to go out for refreshment or exercise, in- | care of me all the days of my appointed time 
be Wet hesitatinaly : ‘,~|Stead of availing herself of it, she would|—1 will wait. But I am not afraid of death. 

g- e insert it unhesitatingly; trusting : . : Sod 
that our readers will find it, as we have | Spend the time with these children, sitting| Jesus has been through the valley, and he 


; p 
done, not less edifying than interesting. It 


silence of the night, always preferring to 














down on a low stool by their side, while they | will go with me. I will lean upon his rod and 
forms No. 348 of the American Tract So-|istructed her from the Bible, or other good | his staff.” ' 
books—preferring this privilege to the enjoy-| All who came near her shared in her 
at |ment of the fresh air, or rambling in the | prayers and exhortations ; and after she had 
|green fields. Thus was she gently led, like | lost her eye-sight, even the sound of footsteps 
ee Tee la little child, by the sesmetansality of little | passing by could make her heart beat nich 
children, to the feet of the Saviour; and after} with desire for the salvation of the wayfaring 
“T am an aged hemlock. The winds of aj having, for some time, given decided evidence} man and the stranger. To some teachers 
hundred winters have whistled through my |of piety, she was received into the commu: | who had been instrumental in establishing a 
branches. I am dead at the top,” said ajnion of the baptist church, about the year|Sabbath school in the neighbourhood, she 
venerable Mohawk chieftain. The ancient | 1790. said—“ I thank my God for what you have 
Pequot Indian woman, whose brief history is; During the last thirty years of her life she|done. May he “bless you for it. I cannot 
here given, expressed herself in language | resided with her youngest daughter in a com- | see it, but | can hear the little feet as they 
alike figurative and natural to the Indian/fortable tenement, where the charitable and| patter along on the Sabbath morning, and [ 


ciety’s publications. 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 
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rejoice that they are going where they will 
be taught to love the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Once on a cold day in winter the almoners 
of a charitable society carried her a donation 
very opportunely. As they opened their 
stores, her daughter remarked, “ Mother will 
surely think this comes in answer to prayer, 
for when I told her this morning that we had 
nothing left, she bade me trust in God and 
take courage, saying, ‘I have been young, 
and now am old, but never saw I the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’” Her 
mother from her bed overheard this last sen- 
tence, and interrupting her, exclaimed—*“ Oh, 
He has always fed me, and He always will ; 
none ever trusted in him and were forsaken.” 
At another time they arrived on their cha- 
ritable errand just as Ruth was about to take 
her dinner. As she was blind, they entered 
unobserved. Her food consisted of a kind of 
soup, made by boiling bones in corn-water, 


and it stood before her in a rusty tin basin.|proposition of the Mexican congress, as 
After tasting it, she folded her hands and couched in the following terms, contained in 


r 





[Doc. No. 50.] 
TWENTY-FIFTH CONGREsS.—Second Session. 
House of Representatives. 

PEACE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


Petition of the Members of the New York Peace 
Society, and other individuals friendly to 
the Peace cause. 













DECEMBER 28, 1837. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


To the honourable the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled on the first 
Monday in December, 1837. 


The undersigned, members of the New York 
Peace Society, and other individuals friendly 
to the peace cause, respectfully present the 
following petition : 

That your honourable body accede to the 


asked, to borrow the language of one of. the|@ decree of that congress, dated May 20, 


visiters, ‘“‘a most heavenly blessing.” Her 
words were slow, but she expressed herself 
with great propriety and fervency. The idea 
she conveyed was, that as God had fed the 
Israelites in the wilderness with manna from | 
heaven, so she in her poverty had been sus- 
tained by the same kind hand, and she prayed 
that she might always have a thankful heart, 
and as good and as sweet food as that which | 
was now before her. 

In a message to an absent minister, whose 
prayers and conversation had yielded her 
great delight and comfort, she said, “ Tell 
that dear man what happiness I have. Last | 
night I had such views of heaven that I} 
thought I heard the music of the angelic | 
host, and saw the Saviour face to face. 1) 
could not believe but I was there, till I called 
to my child, and she answered me. Oh, it 
was a fore-taste of heavenly bliss! Tell him 
that this is my continual frame of mind.” 

In October, 1832, Ruth entered on her hun- | 
dredth year. She was exceedingly shriveled, 
and had been blind about five years, but she 
was able to sit up a great part of each day, 
and to walk with her staff from the bed to 








1837, to wit: 
“ The government is hereby authorized to 


compromise the claims which the government 
of the United States has instituted, or may 


hereafter institute ; and those in which they 
cannot agree may be submitted to the deci- 


sion of a friendly power, the United States of 


America agreeing thereto.” 
Your petitioners feel that it would greatly 


derogate from the high character hitherto 
sustained by this republic, to decline so hon- 
ourable a proposal as that contained in the 
foregoing article; and, on the other hand, 


that it would redound to its highest honour, 
promptly and frankly to comply with it. 

It is a universally admitted proposition, 
that a disinterested party is more likely to 
decide impartially in relation to a dispute, 
than the parties interested ; and it is for this 
reason that men, in their social capacity, 
have consented to the establishment of judi- 
cial tribunals, to which to refer such of their 
individual disputes as they cannot satisfac- 
torily adjust between themselves. For the 
same reason, in the opinion of your petitioners, 
ought international disputes of a similar kind 


the fire. It seemed probable that she might | to be referred to a disinterested party. And 
live much longer, but an accidental wound in| they are the more encouraged to hope that | an international code of law—and competent 
her hand, made by a favourite dog, was fol- this petition will be favourably received by 


lowed by mortification and sudden death. The 
last distinct words she uttered were, “‘ Come, 
my Saviour, come !” 

Happy, happy old woman! Glorious the 
grace of that gospel thus manifested in her— 
triumphant in poverty, infirmity and death! 
Thine, O blessed Saviour, be all the glory ! 


Agent Appointed. 
Elihu Ring, Trumansburg, N. York. 





Marnriep, on fifth day, the 7th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting house, Mulberry street, James E. Kaicun, to 
Haynan E. daughter of John M'Collin, all of this city. 


at Friends’ meeting, New street, on the 5th 
instant, Tuzornitus Evierman, of Beaver county, Pa., 
to Saran, daughter of Samuel Atkinson, of Rancocas, 
Burlington county, N. J. 





your honourable body, from the consideration 
of the fact that the principle of arbitration has 
been adopted by the government of the Uni- 
ted States in several instances already, where- 
by the soundness of that principle has been 
clearly recognised, and its compatibility with 
the honour, dignity, and rights of the nation 
virtually admitted. 
Your petitioners take this opportunity to 
pray your honourable body to adopt the prin- 
{ciple of reference to a third party, of such 
| international disputes as cannot be amicably 
adjusted by the parties themselves, as an in- 
variable rule of action, instead of an occa- 
sional one. ‘They can see no possible reason 
why it should not be the rule at all times, as 
well as on particular occasions. ‘There is no 
time that a party to a dispute is not less likely 
|to decide impartially in relation to its merits, 





than a disinterested party would be; and, 
consequently, there is always the same rer- 
son why parties, whether individual or inter- 
national, should refer to arbitration such dis- 
putes as they are unable to adjust amicably 
between themselves. 

Your petitioners would further pray your 
honourable body, in pursuance of this princi- 
ple, to send forth a proposal to the various 
governments of the world, to unite with your 
honourable body in the establishment of a 
great international Board of Arbitration, or a 
Congress of Nations, to which to refer inter- 
national disputes; and, also, for the purpose 
of digesting and preparing a regular code of 


international law, obligatory on such nations 


as may afierwards adopt it. 

If the principle of arbitration is to become 
the order of the day, then there can be no 
question as to the best mode; and if there is 
to be a law of nations at all, it is equally 
clear with regard to the propriety of its be- 
ing embodied in a regular code. No govern- 
ment, engrossed with its own affairs, can 
devote the time requisite to the thorough ex- 
amination of the various international dis- 
putes; and hence the necessity for the ap- 
pointment of a board of arbitrators for the 
furpose, who would be able to devote to the 
business their undivided attention. And _ be- 
sides this, a board of arbitrators, composed of 
delegates from various nations, would, by con- 
taining within itself a counterpoise of inte- 
rests, be more likely to give an impartial 
decision, than would any single government. 
With regard to the formation of a code of 
international law, all the reasons that can be 
assigned for the enactment of law in general, 
are equally applicable to the enactment of an 
international code. The principles of law 
need to be settled and defined. For want of 
this, in the case of the law of nations, many 
wars have occurred. And who so suitable to 
prepare an international code of law, as an 
international tribunal of the kind contem- 
plated? Assuredly it is not competent for one 
nation to decide what shall be the law for all 
nations of the world, in their intercourse with 
one another. Nothing short of an interna- 
tional tribunal, is, in the opinion of your 
petitioners, competent to the preparation of 


to the explication and application of that law, 
after its enactment, in cases of international 
dispute. And yet your petitioners do not 
propose a measure which would be any in- 
fringement, even the least, on the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of nations. As they 
have already hinted, they propose only that 
this law shall be obligatory on those nations 
that may adopt it after its enactment by the 
tribunal. 

Nor do your petitioners propose that that 
tribunal be clothed with power to enforce its 
decisions, but that it rely for its efficiency 
solely on the impartiality and correctness of 
those decisions, and the honour and justice of 
the parties concerned. And when your pe- 
titioners consider the tenacity with which 
nations adhere to the point of honour, and 
that they never embark in war without a 
plausible excuse, they are forced to the con: 
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clusion that a righteous dacs indo anita te: tees edly Wek GAM cade Ec eis Ghent Seen of Ae ce of an inter-|already tried with success, to those which | in favour of the proposition, your committee 
national dispute, emanating from an authorised | have not been attempted on a more compre-/find the names of a great number of indivi- 
international tribunal, in accordance with an| hensive system, and which may prove more | duals of the highest rank in regard to social, 
international code of law, accompanied by the| complex in their operations, such an umpire | intellectual, moral, political, and religious at- 
reasons for that decision, and appealing solely |as has been suggested i is not impracticable. tainment. Among them are some of those 
to national honour and justice, could not fail| It is no novelty in a limited sphere. It is as| who have filled the highest executive and ju- 
to meet with a favourable reception by the} old as the Amphictyonic Council, which came} dicial offices of this ‘commenwealth and of 
parties. ‘To suppose otherwise, would be to} in its progress to embrace deputies from | other states, many of the most eminent of 
suppose that those vast portions of mankind| thirty-one cities or states; a council whose | ourcounsellors and statesmen ; and the clergy, 
denominated nations, that stand so much on| decisions upon the disputes between the cities | the most intelligent merchants, manufacturers, 
their dignity and honour, have less pretension | of Greece, were, for a time, sacredly and in-| mechanics, and farmers, also masters of ves- 
to those noble qualities than have two com-|violably regarded. And in modern times,|sels, appear to have come forward in bodies 
mon citizens who refer a dispute to arbitrators | the Swiss Cantons, with their variety of na-|to enrol their names in favour of this cause. 
in the ordinary concerns of private life, and | tions and languages, of manners, of religion,|In our colleges, academies, and public and 
who would consider themselves eternally dis- especially of “the two great antagonist 'divi- private schools, its reception appears to have 
graced were they to disregard a fair decision. | sions, Catholic and Protestant, and of govern- | been equally favourable ; presidents, profes- 
Indeed, to suppose that nations would not! ments too, from unmixed democracy to stern | sors, tutors, instructors, and the students of 
heed a decision of the kind, would be an im-/| aristocracy, have, by their diet, or court of | the higher classes, uniting in its support; in 
peachment of their high character, and an| ambassadors, preserved among the enteiiises' Kerthieunees of which. it appears, peace socie- 
insult to their fair fame. of the confederacy that uniform peace and| ties have recently been formed by the asso- 
But your petitioners do not stake their| resistance to foreign aggression for which the | ciated instructers and students at many of our 
cause on the certainty of the efficiency of the} union of those two and twenty states was| colleges and literary institutions ; and orations 
plan proposed. They would say, that if there| formed.” And in a resolution adopted almost | and other exercises on this topic have been 
is even a tendency in the scheme to prevent) unanimously by that body, they hold the fol-| assigned at commencement and on other oc- 
such an evil as war, nations ought to adopt | lowing language : casions ; and, in some cases, prizes are stated- 
it. Nay, they will go further, and say, that}; “ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this| ly assigned and medals awarded for the best 
if there is a remote probability of its prevent- | legislature, some mode should be established | dissertations and poems on the subject of 
ing a single war ; yea, if it is not demonstrable | for the amicabie and final adjustment of all | peace, and of arbitration as a substitute for an 
that it will have no tendency to prevent war ; international disputes, instead of resort to|appeal to arms. It appears, further, from 
nations ought to make trial of it to say the| war.” In the report of a joint committee of | facts and documents presented to your com- 
least. The nation refusing to participate in| the senate and house of representatives of| mittee by the memorialists, that an extensive 
such an attempt at the pacification of the | | that state, at their last session, they say : correspondence on this subject has been car- 
world, would manifest no desire to avoid war, | “That they have had the subject under | ried on, for some time past, between societies 
and could no longer denominate it its last re-| consideration, and, after giving it that atten- and individenie j in various parts of the United 
sort. On the other hand, should the trial of|tion its merits appear to deserve, have be-| States, Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
the scheme be made, and even prove abortive, | come deeply impressed with a full conviction } Prussia, Holland, some of the German states, 
nations will not have laboured in vain; they|of the highly beneficial results which may | and elsewhere ; meetings have been held, so- 
will thereby have manifested some disposition | be attained by the prosecution of such mea-|cieties formed, addresses made, and resolves 
to avoid war, and could then, with some ap-/| sures as are now in contemplation, and freely | adopted ; from which there appears to be a 
pearance of truth, denominate it their last| express their impression that the proposition | very wide-spread and prevailing sentiment in 
resort—which otherwise they could not do. | set forth in the order and memorials referred | favour of a general co-o operation for the attain- 
Your petitioners feel desirous that this}to the committee, is neither visionary in| ment of the great and all-important design of 
country should not only combine with others | theory, unimportant in character, nor unattain- | | substituting arbitration instead of arms, as a 
in promoting the great and glorious scheme | able in result; but, on the contrary, appears | last resort, for the decision of international 
under consideration, but that she should lead/to this committee to be well deserving the | disputes. Several of the courts of Europe 
the way, by sending forth the GREAT PROPOSAL | countenance and cordial support of every | have been addressed on the subject of peace 
for a congress of nations, to the various na-| friend to the stability of the social compact, | by the Count de Sellon.” 
tions of the earth. They would fain see their| the increase of national wealth, the advance-| At the close of the report from which the 
own country stand forth in advance of all) ment of civilization, the promotion of the arts | preceding extracts are made, the committee 
others in this great, this glorious, this heaven-| and sciences, the extension of freedom, the! present for the consideration of the legisla- 
born enterprise ; presenting to the admiring | security of constitutional government, the im-|ture, the following resolutions, which lie 
view of the whole universe a spectacle of| provement of public morals, the extension of| over till the next session for want of time at 
moral grandeur and sublimity unequaled in/|the Christian faith, and thus to the general | the last. 
the career of nations, and entitled to im-} welfare of mankind. “ Resolved, That the resort to war to settle 
perishable renown. Fain would they see the; “In arriving at this result, your committee | questions of national profit or honour, is a 
names of their rulers inscribed on the same| have gone over a wide field of observation | practice derived from the barbarism of for- 
page of immortality with those of a Numa| and enquiry. mer ages, and inconsistent with the enlight- 
Pompilius, an Antoninus Pius, a Leopold of| ‘The proposition now under consideration, | ened philanthropy of the present, still more 
Lorrain, a Walpole, a Fleury, a Maximilian| however novel it may appear to many, has|adverse to the benign principles of Chris- 
IL., a Rudolph IL., a Ferdinand VI., a Robert | been, for six years past, a subject of interest, | tianity, productive of extensive distractions, 
I., and a William Penn, and not on that page | attention, and discussion in this community. | misery, and corruptions, and usually ineffi- 
of infamy crimsoned with human blood. “It appears, from well authenticated facts, | cient for the purposes for which it is com- 
Your petitioners would be among the last} and many printed and written documents, | menced ; and hence it is incumbent on all 
to base their cause on any ground but that of | presented by the memorialists to the com. | civilized communities to devise measures for 
its own intrinsic merits. Nevertheless, it is| mittee, that there has been a very wide and | its suppression. 
always gratifying to the friends of a good| full expression of sentiment from all classes; ‘ Resolved, That the institution of a con- 
cause, to know that it has the countenance |of the community, without distinction tare or court of nations appears to be, at 
and support of the wise and the good. party, sect, or profession, in favour of the! present, the best practical method by which 
“Tf,” say a committee of the senate of| measures now in contemplation in reference | the disputes between nations can be adjusted 
Massachusetts, i in their report on this subject, | to a congress or court of nations for the ami-| and the appeal to arms avoided. 
in 1835, “we may reason from the less to|cable adjustment of international disputes.) ‘ Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the greater, from plans well known and| Among those who have given their signatures| the executive of the United States to open a 
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‘and refinement. ‘Too long have the nations 
in its wisdom, it may deem proper, with a | of Christendom, professing to be governed by 
view to effect so important an arrangement. (a peaceful religion, been subjected by their 
‘* Resolved, That his excellency the go-| warlike policy to the taunts of the Jew, the 
vernor of this commonwealth be requested to| scorn of the Mussulman, and the reproach of | 
transmit a copy of this report, and the accom- | the heathen. The rulers of Christendom 
anying resolutions, to the president of the | owe it to themselves, they owe it to the reli- 
United States, and to the executive of each | gion they profess, they owe it to the human 
of the states, to be communicated to the legis- | race, to change at once and for ever their in- 
Jatures of the several states, inviting their | ternational policy, by the adoption of a pacific | 
expression of sentiment and co-operation in| mode of adjusting international disputes. Nor| 
favour of the end in view.” |can they, with all the light that is blazing on 
Your petitioners also find the sage Frank. | them, any longer forbear to adept such a mea- 
Jin holding language like the following: “* We | sure, without incurring the most awful guilt. 
daily make great improvements in natural— | War that is not indeed the last resort, is whole- 
there is one I wish to see in morai—philoso- | sale murder ; and until every probable expe- | 
phy; the discovery of a plan that would in- | dient has been resorted to to prevent it, it is not | 
duce and oblige nations to settle their disputes | the last resort. Your petitioners therefore feel, 
without first cutting one another’s throats. | that unless the governments of the world, and | 
When will human nature be sufficiently im-| especially of Christendom, will make a sin- | 
proved to see the advantage of this?” ‘‘ Won- | cere trial of the principle of arbitration for | 
derful,” says the illustrious Jefferson, “ has | the adjustment of their disputes, and thereby | 
been the progress of human improvement in bring its efficiency to the full test, they can- 
other respects. Let us hope, then, that the| not embark in war without guilt of the most 
law of nature, which makes virtuous conduct | fearful magnitude and the deepest dye—the 
produce benefit, and vice loss, to the agent, | guilt of the blood of nations. And they fur- 
in the long run; which has sanctioned the | ther feel, that it would not only be an immor- 
common principle, that honesty is the best’ tal honour to the government that might move 
policy ; will in time influence the proceedings | first in this great undertaking, by making a 
of nations as well as individuals; that we/| proposition of the kind to others, but that no 
shall at length be sensible that war is an in-| government is justifiable in waiting for an- 
strument entirely inefficient towards redress- other to make the first movement. And 
ing wrong; that it multiplies, instead of in-| finally, they feel that the government of this 








demnifying losses. ‘These truths are palpable, country, above all others, is under obligation 
and must, in the progress of time, have their | to be the foremost in this instance. Our in- 
influence on the minds and conduct of nations.” | stitutions, our policy, the genius of our coun- 
But your petitioners forbear from further | try, our high pretensions to superiority in all 
quotation. Enough has been produced to/| that is great and ennobling, demand it at our 
show, that were the rulers of the world such| hands. And your petitioners do most fer- 
men as our Franklins and Jeffersons, this| vently hope that your honourable body will 
project would not want supporters. And could | not turn a deaf ear to the call, but that, by 
those venerable patriot sages revisit the earth,| your timely and favourable action in the 
and once more take their seats in the Ameri-| case, you will prove to the world that all 
can congress, we doubt not that they would) these claims to transcendent excellence are 
be among the foremost to rise up in your) not in vain. 
midst, and advocate the adoption of the mea- [Signed by 14 males and 21 females.| 
sure recommended in this petition. May we) ma 
not hope that your honourable body will, by | The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of 
the adoption of a similar course, prove your-| 
selves in this respect a congress of Franklins| ments from 28th of fifth month, to 1st of 
and Jeffersons—a congress of sages and phi-| sixth month, inclusive, 1838. 
lanthropists—a congress acting for the highest | To the Quarterly and Monthly Meeting of Friends 
interests, not of a single nation at a particular | belonging thereto. 
period, but of the whole human family hence-| Dear Friends,—During the sittings of our 
forth to the end of time. present annual assembly, in which we reve- 
That the custom of war has hitherto pre-| rently acknowledge we have had fresh evi- 
vailed, is no reason for its longer continuance. | dences of the continued regard of our Father 
We of the present g >neration claim to live in| in heaven, enabling us to labour harmoniously 
an age of superior light, in which customs | together for the cause of truth and righteous- 
are brought to the test of reason. This touch-| ness; our dear absent friends, who have not 
stone needs but to be applied to the custom of | partaken of the privilege of mingling in the 
war, to procure at once its abolition. It is a| exercise of the church in its collective capa- 
custom altogether unsuited to the high state | city, have been affectionately brought to our 
of civilization of the present period. ‘Time it | remembrance—and strong has been our soli- 
is that some general movement were made | citude that the God of all grace, mercy and 
among the nations to bring it to a termina- | truth, may so unite our hearts together in the 
tion. Suffice it to have outlived customs far|covenant of love and of life, that we may 
less barbarous, which hae disappeared before | gratefully acknowledge, from the evidence of 
the bright beams of civilization, like the mists | Christian feeling, that “one is your Master, 
of morning before the ascending sun. ‘Too | even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
long has this hydra been permitted to rear| It would seem scarcely necessary to men- 
his horrid crests amid scenes of civilization | tion the often repeated sentiment—that we 











e are loudly 


called upon “ to watch and to pray ;” that the 


injunction to one of the primitive churches, ig 


equally applicable to us, “strengthen the 
things which remain and are ready to die,” 


but from the well known fact, that we need 
to be reminded from season to season of those 
things in which we profess most surely to be. 
lieve, in order that we may be stimulated to 
seek unto the Lord afresh, and in deep pros. 
tration of soul, for renewed supplies of faith 
and of strength from his holy sanctuary, by 
which alone we can walk in the “ footsteps of 
the flock of Christ’s companions,” and rejoice 
in knowing that true and solemn is the de- 
claration of our holy Redeemer, “ without 
me ye can do nothing.” 

To the humble, seeking mind, that is 
ofttimes bowed down very low, in a sense of 
utter incapacity to effect the salvation of the 
soul, or promote the cause of truth in the 
earth, how grateful must be the reflection, 
that the “ Lord God is a sun and a shield; 
the Lord will give grace and glory ; no good 
thing will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly :” and again, “that he will speak 
peace unto his people, and his saints,”—and 
deeply interesting is the subsequent language, 
*“ But let them not turn again to folly.” 

The recollection of the appalling storm, as 
a blast from the wilderness, that has recently 
swept over the Society, is one of touching 
import; and oh that we may with grateful 
hearts so commemorate that goodness that 
was interposed in our behalf in the season of 
deep trial, enabling us to suffer for the testi- 
mony of the Lord Jesus, as to furnish the 
evidence that we are desirous of becoming 
living branches of the True Vine, bringing 
forth fruit to the praise of the blessed hus. 
bandman. Should this happily be our indi- 
vidual concern, we may still indulge the 
cheering hope, stripped and peeled as we are, 
that the ancient declaration will emphatically 
apply to us, “ But | will leave in the midst of 
thee, an afflicted and poor people, and they 
shall trust in the name of the Lord.” 

But, dear Friends, it is with deep regret, 


Friends in New York, held by adjourn-| that we have remarked in the Answers to the 


Queries, that there are even now many de- 
partures from the purity and spirituality of 
our holy profession; amongst these departures 
we have regarded the want of that living 
energy of soul that would make us “ fruitful 
in the field of offering, and joyful in the house 
of prayer,” as an alarming symptom. 

Our professed belief in the solemn nature 
of living and spiritual worship, freed from 
the ceremonies of the law, and the ordinances 
of men, is a distinguishing trait in our his- 
tory. ‘“ Let all your meetings be held in the 
authority of Truth, which is the power of 
God,” was the language of him, who may be 
| properly called the founder of our Society. 
| That pure worship is often performed in se- 
cret, and in the family circle, the soul that is 
thirsting after righteousness can gratefully 
acknowledge—nevertheless the Christian duty 
of “ presenting our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God,” in the assemblies 
of his people, is of paramount importance— 
and cannot be dispensed with, but at the risk 
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of all that is connected with the spiritual life | blessed Lord and Saviour, who laid down his lamented president, Mrs. Beulah Sansom. 


—let us then, dear Friends, be vigilant in the 
rformance of this reasonable service, this 
delightful duty—let not the cares of the pre- 
sent life be suffered to prevent the regular 
attendance of our religious meetings—such 
neglect will have the effect to induce a greater 
degree of apathy, and our hearts and our af- 
fections will become alienated from Him, to 
whom we owe ourselves, and all that we have 
—let not the smallness of your numbers ope- 
rate as a discouragement—believe in the 
gracious promise—‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,”—and where our blessed 
Saviour by his Spirit is in the midst of the 
many or the few, consecrating each heart an 
altar from which incense shall ascend up to 
him—how great is the privilege, how inesti- 
mable the blessing. 
In proportion as we are faithful to God, in 
the great duty of solemn worship, in private 


and in public, we have reason to hope that) 


our minds will be so imbued by his love, and 
so clothed with that Christian charity “ that 
thinketh no evil, and that never faileth,” that 
we shall witness an increase of strength, avail- 
ingly to labour in the garden of our own 
hearts—and also in building each other up in 
that faith that works by love—being exam- 
ples to the believers, in word, in doctrine, and 
in all holy conversation—aiming at the high 
standard toward which every Christian ought 
to aspire—* all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
unto them.” We should cherish a sacred re- 


gard for the character and reputation one of| 
another—we should not participate in the) 


antichristian disposition, “* report, and we will 
report,” and evil surmising would be banished 
from our breasts—for though ‘ Jealousy is 
cruel as the grave”—‘ Love is strong as 
death.” 

A deep solicitude has been felt, and im- 
pressively communicated, that the injunction 
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precious life for you—for all—who suffered | This lady has been known ag one of the ear- 
without the gates of Jerusalem, the just for |liest and most efficient friends of education in 


the unjust, that he might bring us unto God? 
Oh! regard, we beseech you, this wonderful 
display of unutterable mercy to a lost and 
fallen world—* For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Sop, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life,’—be thankful for all | 
that has been done for you without you—be 
grateful for the blessed gift of the Holy Spi- | 
rit bestowed upon you—listen attentively to 
its teachings in your own hearts, grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God—obey, and your souls 
shall live. We do rejoice in the fond hope, 








Liberia, and to her exertions are many of the 
children indebted for the advantages they have 
enjoyed. Feeling for the wants of the colonists 
in this respect, and depending solely upon her 
own resources and upon the assistance she 
might derive from a few friends, she deter- 
mined, in 1831, to establish two schools for 


| girls at the colony, and by the middle of the 


ensuing year, these schools were in successful 
operation. When this association was formed 
in 1832, she accepted the presidency on con- 
dition that they should be taken under its pa- 
tronage upon the expiration of the year for 


dear young Friends, that you will be con-|which she had pledged herself to support 


strained to yield your hearts a willing sacri- 
fice unto him who has done so much for you} 


them. As president of this association, her 
exalted piety, her superior intellectual attain- 


—that you will suffer yourselves to be limited | ments, the liberality of her sentiments, and 


by his Holy Spirit, letting your moderation | 


the soundness of her judgment, commanded 


appear in all things—and that you will yet| the respect of every member of the board of 
come, and have fellowship with those “ whose | managers, while her amiable disposition and 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his| the dignity and gentleness of her manners won 


Son Jesus Christ.” 

It has furnished cause of much exercise to 
learn from the reports, that some of our 
members have taken part in military con- 
cerns in various ways—it is indeed affecting 
that any should so far depart from the well 
known principles of the Society, as to counte- 
nance a practice so totally at variance with 
them—and it is hoped that Friends will care- 
fully attend to such cases in the spirit of re- 
storing love—the true ground of our disci- 
pline—* Brethren, if a man be overtaken in 
a fault, ye that are spiritual restore such a 


for her the affections of all. While we mourn 
the loss of such a counsellor and friend, we 
would not be discouraged at her removal. 
May it rather be an incentive to renewed ef- 
fort, that the work which her prayers and 
| exertions tended so much to advance may not 
languish, but may continue to extend and 
prosper until all Africa shall be blessed with 
the light of divine truth. 

The two schools above mentioned still con- 
tinue, and from both favourable accounts have 
recently been received. Few, if any, of the 
original pupils remain, but others have suc- 


one in the spirit of meekness, considering | ceeded and are now enjoying their benefit. 


thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 
In conclusion, let us all, dear Friends, of 


| The Caldwell school, by the latest account, 


contained thirty pupils. Of these, twelve 





every age and of every rank, frequently re-| read; six write very fair, legible hands, and 


cur to our first principles. 
observed, that no association can long endure 


that does not do so. Let us then submit) 


ourselves to the government of the Holy Spi- 


of the apostle may be duly regarded, “ Let| rit, which alone can enable us to uphold all 


your moderation appear unto all men, for the 
Lord is at hand.” It is indeed of great im- 


| 


our Christian testimonies in their purity, and 


make us a people to the praise of the Lord—| 


portance that all should duly and seriously | and may we not indulge the hope, that on 
reflect, ‘the Lord is at hand.” It would) such a course, his blessing will attend the | school writes, that “ from the readiness with 
doubtless have a salutary influence, in check- | Society, and that the language of ancient pro-| which many of the children correctly an- 
ing the ardour of our pursuit after temporal | phecy will apply unto us, “the remnant of 


riches—and we should understand the lan- 
guage, “‘ That godliness with contentment is 
great gain, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” Mode- 


ration in all things is peculiarly adapted to/ faith, from God the Father, and the Lord| at the latest date, twenty-two pupils. 





} 


Jacob shall be in the midst of many people, 
as a dew from the Lord, and as showers upon 
the grass.” 

“* Peace be to the brethren, and love with 


the high and holy profession of Christianity | Jesus Christ.” 


—Seekest thou great things for thyself? 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the 


Seek tem not;” it was after such things | Meeting aforesaid, 


that the Gentiles sought—but what was the 
charge of our holy Redeemer? “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of heaven, and the righteousness 
thereof—and these things (necessary things,) 
will be added; for gour heavenly Father 
knoweth ye have need of them.” 

And how shall we convey to you, 
young Friends, you who are the hope of fu- 
ture and brighter days, the intense solicitude 





| 
dear | 


Samvet Parsons, Clerk. 
Saran Warine, 
Clerk of the Women’s Meeting. 


Sizth Annual Report of the Board of Me. | Temoved to the new settlement. 


nagers of the Ladies’ Liberia School Asso- 
ciation. 


In presenting their Sixth Annual.Report, the 


that has been felt for your truest and best in-| managers of the Ladies’ Liberia School As- 


terest? What can we do more than commend 
you to the protection and holy keeping of our 


| 





sociation consider it their first duty, to pay a 
tribute of respect to the memory of their late 


It has been fitly | have considerable acquaintance with the rudi- 


|ments of grammar, geography, and arithme- 
tic. The remainder vary in their attainments 
from a knowledge of the alphabet to spelling 
,in four syllables. Instruction is also given 
jin plain sewing and marking, in which the 
children are said to have made great pro- 
gress. A correspondent who had visited the 


|swered questions on moral subjects, it was 
evident that much attention had been paid to 
| religious instruction.” 

| The school at Monrovia is said to be in 
| good order and well conducted. It contained, 
It is 
| more subject to change than the other, from 
| the circumstance of there being now several 
| schools in the place, and the parents being at 
liberty to remove their children from one to 
another at pleasure. The teacher wrote some 
| time since that she had lost five of her most 
advanced pupils, from their families having 
Of those 
now in the school, we are told “ six read flu- 
ently in the Bible and write exceedingly well ; 
six spell correctly words of four or five sylla- 
bles and read plain easy lessons ; the remain- 
der are in the alphabet and from two to four 
syllable words. The more advanced children 
can recite much from the Bible and other 
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moral sources. Attention is paid in this 
school also to meedle-work, and the pupils of 
both, we understand, are preparing some spe- 
cimens of work to send to the association. 
“It would have been a pleasing return,” 
writes the same correspondent, after having 
visited both schools, “ for al] the time, atten- 
tion, and pecuniary sacrifice of your associa- 
tion, to have witnessed the gratitude and 
thankfulness which were clearly manifested 
by the children, when questioned as to their 
feelings with regard to those ladies in Ame- 
rica to whose bounty they owed the advan- 
tages of education. With one voice through 
the school the response was: ‘tell them we 
thank them.’ ” 

At New Georgia, the school for children 
is continued in the day time and one for 
adults in the evening, both taught by James 
Eden. The board have been disappointed in 





THE FRIEND. 


ee  ———— ——————————————————————————————— 


the teachers, the men of influence and pro- 
perty in that country. How important then 
that they should be educated and enlightened 
men. Where too are we to look for teachers 
and heralds of the gospel for the numerous 
tribes of natives who are even now begging 
for instruction? Missionaries at almost every 
station, spgak of the importance of native 
assistants in spreading the gospel among the 
heathen, and with what peculiar force does 
this apply in a country the climate of which 
has proved so fatal to white men! It has 
been a fundamenta! principle, with the ma- 
nagers of this association, never to employ 
any but pious persons as teachers. They are 
indiff. rent as to what evangelical religious de- 
nomination they belong, but they must be of 
good standing in this respect and be capable 
of imparting religious instruction. Should 
they be encouraged to persevere in the work 


the expectation of receiving a letter from the | which they now contemplate, the same prin- 


teacher, and cannot tell the number of pupils 
under his care at present, nor what progress 
has been made by any of them during the 
past year. ; 

The board having found from experience 
that it was impossible for the colonial agent 
to give as much attention to their concerns as 
was necessary, determined, about eighteen 
months ago, to request four of the colonists to 
act with the agent, as a committee of super- 
intendence of their schools. ‘They have not 
been able to fill this committee, but two of 
the persons appointed have consented to act, 
and the board are under obligations to them 
and to the vice agent for their services in this 
respect. 

It may be remembered that about three 
years since, an attempt was made by this 
board, to establish a manual labour school at 
the Bassa cove colony, which failed in conse- 
quence of the ill-health of Mr. Hankinson and 
his subsequent return to this country. The 
money which was contributed at that time, 
for this object, has been applied, with the con- 
sent of the donors, to the general purposes of 
the association, with the exception of a dona- 
tion of $500, which was invested in a profit- 
able stock. Some circumstances of recent 
occurrence have again brought this subject 
before the board, and it is now their wish, if 
they are sustained by the Christian public, 
to carry this design into effect.* The schools 
hitherto established at the colonies have heen 
elemental schools where nothing more than 
the simple branches of a plain English educa- 
tion have been taught. The colony stands 


ciple will be adhered to in the regulations of 
the manual labour school. 

The managers have reason to be grateful 
for the aid which has been afforded them, 
through the past year, by friends of the cause 
both in this city and in other places. ‘They 
| still need their bounty to support the schools 
|already under their care. A small balance 
| only remains in the treasury, for the whole 
of which drafts may soon be expected. 
Should they establish the manual labour 
school, their expenses will be more than 
doubled. For means to enable them to go 
on, they now appeal to the Christian public, 
in the humble hope that He to whom belong 
the silver and the gold, and who has the hearts 
of all men in his power, will influence his 
people to sustain this work, and will crown it 
with his favour and blessing. May 1st, 1838. 





RURAL LIFE AND SCENES. 


Scenes must be beautiful, which daily view’d 
| Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.—Cowper. 
| They love the country, and none else, who seek 

For their own sake its silence and its shade: 
Delights which who would leave, that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind 
Cultured and capable of sober thoughts ?— Ibid. 


Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give an useful lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his books.—Jhid. 
Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 





greatly in need now of an institution of a| All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
higher character, and the editor of the Libe- | And all the dread magnificence of heaven, : 
ria Herald, speaking on this subject, says, that Oh, bow canst thou renounce and hope to be forgiven ! 


a manual labour school is of all others best 
adapted to the wants of Africa. Many boys 
of talent and promise are now growing up 
who have no advantages of education but such 
as are derived from common schools. These 
boys are to be, in a few years, the legislators, 





Beattie. 
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The petition of the Peace Society of New 
York, we have inserted, not only as appro- 


* By a manual labour school the board do not mean | priate to our columns, but in the persuasion, 


an extensive institution, with a variety of work-shops, | 


such as have been established in this country. Their 
plan is not sufficiently digested to lay before the public, 
but it is on a moderate and limited scale only that they 
propose to commence. 


it does, the action of the Massachusetts legis- 
| lature on the same subject, and coming to us 


in the shape of a congressional document, the 
philanthropic and Christian project assumes 
a character imposing at least, whatever may 
be its ultimate disposal. 

The annexed communication relative to a 
most interesting charitable institution, the 
Shelter, will, we trust, be met with a spirit of 
liberality commensurate with its needs. 

The “ Association for the care of Coloured 
Orphans” are deeply sensible of, and thank- 
ful for the kindness of their fellow citizens 
for their prompt and efficient aid in rescuing 
their property on Thirteenth street, on the 
evening of 18th ult. from the ravages of fire 
occasioned by a lawless mob, as well as for 
their assurance of future protection on behalf 
of their building, and the helpless objects of 
their care. This house was designed as a 
“ shelter” to guard them from want and the 
contaminating influence of evil example, to 
instruct them in school learning, to train 
them up in habits of industry and usefulness, 

The institution was formed in 1822, by an 
association of females, actuated by feelings of 
commiseration for this neglected class of 
their fellow beings, incorporated in 1829 by 
an act of the legislature, and has continued 
to this period struggling against prejudice, 
with very limited means, receiving, and when 
of suitable age placing out children of this 
description as good situations have offered. 

And still, though under feelings of great 
discouragement, relying on the protection of 
Him who has promised to be a “ Father of 
the fatherless,” the association is willing to 
persevere in the work, soliciting the continued 
care and aid of a generous public on behalf 
of these orphans, who have a peculiar claim 
upon charitable munificence. 

Signed on behalf of the Association. 


Exizasetu Perrson, Sec’ry. 
Philada. 6th mo. Ist, 1838. 





Diep, on seventh day, the 28th of fourth month, in 
the 38th year of her age, Susan Loyp, wife of Charles 
Loyd, and daughter of John and Frances Hollings- 
worth, deceased. On the second day following her re- 
mains were interred in Friends’ burying ground at 
Muncy, in Lycoming county. We have seldom wit- 
nessed, at this last solemn office of surviving friends, 
stronger testimonials of departed worth. Mild and 
affable in her disposition, ever anxious to promote the 
comfort, and relieve the wants of others, so far as the 
tenderest sympathy, accompanied by the most active 
and generous benevolence, could administer relief, she 
was endeared to all who knew her; and we may be 
permitted to cherish the consoling belief that her pre- 
cious spirit is now centred in the mansions prepared for 
the pure in heart. 

—— on the 14th of fourth month last, at_ his resi- 
dence in Baltimore county, Maryland, Rose Morrtu- 
LAND, a member of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, in 
the 68th year of his age. In the course of his last ill- 
ness, being about nine days, he observed to his family 
he would not be long with them. He advised his child- 
ren to live in unity and love one with another, to “ re- 
member their Creator in the days of their youth,” and 
to prepare for death; it was a debt we all must pay, 
but death had no sting for him. He had not a doubt 
of his everlasting welfare, and that in the end all would 
be well. He observed that if he had enemies he for- 


that by many of our readers it will be re- | Zave them all, and could pray for them. One of his 
garded with special interest. Combining, as | 


friends coming into his room asked him how he was; 
“IT am very low,” he replied, “ but entirely resigned to 
the will of the Lord.” So in much quietness he de- 
parted, and, we trust, is at rest“ with all the sanctified. 
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